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THE 'TRISTRAN' OF THOMAS. 

Un nuovo ed un vecchio frammento del Tris- 
tran di Tommaso. F. Novati. \Studj 
di Filologia Romanza, Ease. 6]. 

The obscurity attending the origins and 
development of the Breton cycle in French 
literature and the great success of the mediae- 
val imitations and translations in England, 
Germany and the Northern countries, have 
always made it a favorite field of inves- 
tigation by scholars, whose love for scientific 
research has been quickened by their unfailing 
interest in the marvellous stories of Tristran, 
of Arthur, and of the Holy Grail. Especially 
fruitful in results have been the labors of the 
past two years. The discoveries attending the 
publication by the Sociite des anciens textes 
francais of the prose ' Merlin ' (cf. Mod. Lang. 
Notes iii, cols. 154-158), and the appearance 
of the thirtieth volume of the ' Histoire 
litteraire, ' which opens with a long review 
of the romances of the Round Table, have 
been supplemented by a critical study ofthe 
poems relating to Tristran, carried on by 
members of the Ecole des hautes itudes (Ro 
mania, xv, pp. 481 ss. ; xvi, pp. 288 ss.), and, 
more recently, by the unexpected recovery of 
a hitherto lost fragment of the work of 
Thomas. 

The MS. containing this text is the property 
of a private citizen of Turin, by whose permis- 
sion it was copied by Novati. It was pre- 
served as the two last guards of a book, one 
loose, the other glued to the cover. In the 
former, which furnishes the new verses, the 
writing is almost intact ; in the latter, which 
gives a variant to certain lines of the Douce 
MS., there are, naturally, gaps and abrasions. 
Each leaf contains 256 verses. From a study 
of the phonetics and writing of the MS., 
Novati concludes that it is a French copy of 
an Anglo-Norman original and was made in 
the early part of the thirteenth century. 

The subject of the newly-found lines is not 
however unknown, having already been con- 
jectured from a comparison of the English 
and Norse translations of the poem of 
Thomas. They join on to the episode com- 
monly called the "Halle aux Images," the 
hall which Tristran had added to the wonder- 



ful grotto ofthe giant Moldagog, to contain 
the statues of Ysolt and Brengain. The con- 
cluding lines of the episode form the first fifty 
verses of the new fragment. From allusions 
in them to the "biau Cariados," which reveal 
the jealousy of Tristran, the editor assumes 
that Cariados was well known to the auditors 
of the poet and had probably been a promi- 
nent actor in episodes now lost. The second 
division of the fragment made by Novati 
(vv. 50-183), contains a philosophical digression 
by the poet on the unhappiness of the four 
lovers, Marc, Ysolt, Ysolt of the White Hands 
and Tristran, somewhat prolix, but character- 
istic of the contemplative tendency of Thomas, 
and which, being distasteful to the ruder minds 
ofthe North, is not found in either ofthe trans- 
lations. The third division of the recovered 
text (vv. 184-255), relating to the episode of 
the "Slough,'' gives the original of what has 
been reproduced in a somewhat different setting 
in 'Sir Tristrem,' but has been followed 
quite faithfully in the version of the monk 
Robert. 

Having thus analysed the text, Novati pro- 
ceeds to discuss the bearings which it may 
have on the legends referring to Tristran, and 
is thus led to a dissertation on the style of 
Thomas and on his relation to the literary 
history ofthe time. The well-known prolixity 
of the poet, his delight in psychological re- 
flections, as seen in the fragment by the digres- 
sion on the lovers, distinguish him clearly from 
his contemporaries. His predecessor, Beroul, 
author of the ' Tristran ' which was the main 
source for the poem of Eilhart von Oberg, 
differs from Thomas in composition, style and 
spirit. The various lays that tell the love 
and trials of Tristran and Ysolt are, in Beroul, 
loosely joined together, forming out of rough 
elements a passable biography, which shows 
by the local coloring and traditions that his 
sources, if not Celtic, were directly deduced 
from Celtic originals, perhaps by means of 
English translations. This latter supposition 
is rendered the more probable by the English 
words found in the body of the poem. The 
style of Beroul is likewise concise, without 
artifice, without digressions. The love which 
Tristran and Ysolt here bear to each other is 
savage, primitive, without a notion of the 
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chivalric element that, later, was the peculiar 
feature of the stories of the Breton cycle. 
Thomas, on the other hand, forms from the 
Celtic legend a logical narrative. From 
among the songs of the minstrels he chooses 
with independence and discretion, rejecting 
what he does not wish to use, transforming 
that which he selects, condensing and adapt- 
ing, until under his hands the plot assumes a 
sufficient unity of action. Unlike Beroul he 
does not lose himself in the narration of his 
lovers' misfortunes but rather aims at em- 
bellishing; his material to please the taste 
of the society of the time, such as might have 
been found at the court of Henry II. Quite 
possible is it also that this society may have 
furnished him the incentive to his story:— 

Pur essample, issi ai fait, 
Pur Testorie embelir, 
Que as amanz deive plaisir * * 
Aveir em poissent grant confort 
Encuntre change, encuntre tort, 
Encuntre paine, encuntre dolur, 
Encuntre tuiz engins d'amur ! 

In carrying out this purpose Thomas found 
it necessary to alter the current of the story 
by giving it a contemplative bent, and by inser- 
ting frequent philosophical digressions, in which 
he allowed his own talent the greater play. 
Thus his verse, poor in the narrative portions, 
becomes graceful and easy when he reflects 
on the troubles of his characters. To enlarge 
this element he was forced to suppress many 
incidents, to leave out subordinate personages, 
or to refer to them merely in passing. Fur- 
thermore, he thought a change of style neces- 
sary to the new theme, and becomes artifi- 
cial, prolix, abounds in plays on words, and 
too often breaks his tale by reflections and 
monologs. 

Up to this point Novati agrees in the main 
with the critics who have preceded him, 
though his proofs rest on a deeper study of 
the subject. Not content, however, with these 
already foreseen results, he advances further 
and reaches somewhat new conclusions. The 
central point of the legend is love, represented 
in Beroul, we have seen, as a rude, savage 
passion. It has hitherto been assumed that 
the same essential mark had been retained in 
the version of Thomas also. The introduc- 
tion into French literature of chivalric love 



had been referred by M. Gaston Paris (Ro- 
mania xii, pp. 516 ss.) to the ' Lancelot ' of 
Chretien de Troies, and his views had 
been accepted by subsequent investigators 
with perhaps too little questioning on their 
part. But Novati, assuming that the love 
pictured by Thomas differs from that found in 
the poem of BftRouL, or at least that there 
was a definite purpose on the part of Thomas 
to make it different, proceeds to test the argu- 
ments of M. Paris by a comparison of the 
poems of Thomas and Chretien. Both 
Tristran and Lancelot were ever faithful to 
their mistresses, notwithstanding the marriage 
of the former to Ysolt of the White Hands; 
and Tristran even names himself "Tristran le 
Amerus." Both undergo, in their fidelity, re- 
proach and contumely. Lancelot mounts on 
a cart, Tristran disguises himself as a leper. 
Ysolt, like Guinevere, is always constant, the 
model of friends — " veire amie . . plus leale 
ne fud one vue." Like Guinevere she longs to 
die with her lover, as indeed she does. Thus 
on both sides are found certain elements of 
the courtesy in wooing which distinguishes 
the tales of Arthur's knights. Certain other 
elements however are lacking, and Novati is 
thus forced to stop short of a complete par- 
allelism, admitting that while the effort of 
Thomas is plainly towards a refined passion, 
the rough Celtic original is seen in many a 
place beneath the artistic veil.* 

Apart from, likeness in subject to Chretien 
the description given by Thomas of the 
"Halle aux Images " suggests a comparison 
with another poet of the time, BenoIt de 
Ste-More. In the ' Roman de Troie ' of the 
latter there is a constant tendency towards 
luxuriant coloring, wherever the matter lends 
itself to such treatment. In the ' Chambre 
d'Aubastrie ' (' Troie ' vv. 14 583 ss.), as in the 
hall of Tristran, appear floors of gold and 
silver, walls hung with paintings and adorned 
with carvings, and rooms filled with beautiful 

* This incomplete resemblance between the two poems 
could easily be accounted for by the influence exerted by 
Provencal poetry on Chretien, an influence which seems to 
be entirely lacking in the poem of Thomas. The latter's 
conception of chivalric love shows no other notion than 
what might be deduced from that establishment of social 
intercourse under the patronage of the royal power which 
took place in the twelfth century in the North. 
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statues. This common desire on the part of 
both poets to excite their hearers with visions 
of Oriental splendor is entirely absent in 
Beroul, and shows incidentally that the 
latter could not have stood as a model in 
this respect to Gottfried von Strassburg — 
but rather Thomas. Following out this 
trace, Novati compares critically this par- 
ticular episode ("la Fossure a la gent 
amant ") in the poem of Gottfried and in 
the Norse translation of the lost portion of 
Thomas's work which gives the account of the 
building of the grotto. Gottfried states 
that the grotto was built by giants, who in 
idolatrous times ruled over Cornwall, and 
adds an account of the historical events which 
took place in that part of England up to the 
reign of Marc. With this account the Saga 
coincides in the main, presenting a resem- 
blance which would indicate a common source, 
viz., the ' Tristran ' of Thomas. By a further 
comparison of this narrative with that of Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, Novati is led to con- 
clude that Thomas followed, at least in part, 
Geoffrey's account, taken either directly 
from him or indirectly through the unknown 
Brer 1 whom Thomas claims to have been his 
guide. 

The remainder of the study concerns the 
second leaf of the fragment, which is a variant 
of a portion of the Douce MS., and which 
Novati determines to belong to a different 
family and to present a better reading. A 
conjecture of the number of lines which must 
have connected the two leaves causes the 
editor to conclude that Thomas had greatly 
condensed the narrative of the various jour- 
neys of Tristran from Brittany to Cornwall, 
and had omitted many details which he could 
not use. 

A diplomatic reproduction of the two parts 
is appended. The discovery of so important 
a MS. leads to the hope that still others may 
come to light with equal benefit to the literary- 
history of the Middle Ages. 

F. M. Warren. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



Naturforschung und Schule von W. Prey- 
er. Dritte Auflage. Stuttgart, W. 
Spemann, 1887. 48 pp. 
This essay was first read by Professor 
Preyer at the sixtieth meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of German Scientists and Physicians. 



The investigations of modern scientists have 
for some decades exerted an ever growing 
influence in nearly all phases of life — except 
in the schools. These, although surrounded 
on all sides by the vernal green of the present, 
have not shed the withered leaves of the past. 
And yet, who is better fitted than the biologist 
to furnish the educator with an understanding 
of the conditions and laws of physical and 
intellectual development ? He has even now 
accomplished much in this respect (pp. 4-8). 
But nearly all the higher schools for boys and 
girls, and especially the gymnasia, violate the 
well-established laws of education and there- 
fore fail to attain their avowed aim, that is, a 
healthy and harmonious development of the 
pupils. 

After all that has in late years been said on 
the subject, the author's exhibition of the 
effects of secondary education in Germany 
upon the physical condition of the young men 
is simply startling (pp. 8-18). The single sub- 
ject of eye-sight may serve as an illustration : 
While in the lower classes of the village 
schools hardly one child out of a hundred is 
near-sighted, and in those of the city schools 
2-3$, myopy in the gymnasia ranges from 4$ 
in sexta to 50$ in prima. 

In reading the severe strictures upon the 
matter and manner of instruction in the gym- 
nasia, we must bear in mind that they come 
from one who not only has passed through the 
whole process which he condemns, but, after 
winning the doctorate in two faculties and 
gaining experience as a practising physician, 
has now for more than twenty years been a 
university professor, and as such has had 
ample opportunity of forming a judgment of 
the material which the gymnasia furnish to the 
universities ; while his researches in mental 
physiology lend additional weight to his 
opinion. 

Those who have read the publications of W. 
P. Atkinson, Chas. F. Adams, Dr. Hoff- 
mann, Chas. W. Eliot, and other recent 
writers on kindred subjects, will find in this 
brochure much that is not entirely new to 
them, but also several topics that have not 
hitherto been brought into the discussion of 
one of the most important and interesting 
of educational problems. Dr. Preyer's argu- 
ment, well supported by statistics, in favor of 
the abolishment of the "gymnasial monopoly" 
is certainly strong and, it would seem, convinc- 
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